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the fresh memory of the Western Front, one does 
not need to be an Englishman to know the mean- 
ing of Browning's ''Home-Thoughts from the 

''Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North- West died 

away ; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay; 
Blirish 'mid the hnrowe water. Ml in face Trafalgar lay; 
In the dimmest North-East distance dawned Gibraltar 

grand and gray; 
'Hera and h«re did England help ma: how can I hdp 

England?'— say. 
Whoso turns as I this evening turn to God to praise and 

prior, 
While JoffeTs pbmet rises yonder» silent over ^*-2— " 



Yet in times of peace many a good patriot has 
discounted national loyalty. He has elevated 
criticism into a supreme duty. As we look back 
across the years of tragedy through which the 
world is now passings we hardly recognize the 
political attitudes of half a generation ago. 
Viewed through the atmosphere of a conflict which 
strains the resources of our nation, the political 
literature filled with the h)rpercriticism in which 
we once rejoiced argues a mood of mind as foreign 
to these days as if it belonged to the men of Mars. 
In that far distant world at peace American in* 
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To-day the eyes of our understanding have been 
opened. We have learned to see that much of that 
sophisticated criticism of A merican an d Anglo- 
Saxon institutions was bom of a m alignant po- 
litical philosophy w hi ch had been im pl anted w ithin 
our intellectual lif e. Lib erty th en f orgott en at the 
s hrine of a new go d. Teutonic Efficiency ; democ- 
racy then openly challenged to prove its right to 
exist; are again ideals for which men dare to die. 
The patriotic songs we had all but forgotten, the 
salute to the flag we had never practiced, are now 
tests of loyalty to a land that rises in splendid per- 
sonality. We have come to see that our nation is 
more than a group of people existing under one 
government within definite boundaries. It is our- 
selves, yet more than ourselves. It is a glorious 
super-person, possessed of virtues, power, ideals, 
daring and sacrifice. Legisla tures may harbor 
petty politicians, adniinistrations may be displaced, 
political parties may be assailed, but our country is 
our country ! 



As one attempts thus to express the new devotion 
which has called our nation to arms and has filled 
America with a militant loyalty, a sense of com- 
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born and the church m which he was reared. Doo- 
trines may be rejected, worship may be neglected, 
priests may be suspected, but when religion is really 
endangered even a Voltaire will erect a temple to 
God. Many a man looks across the widening sea 
of disillusionment that sweeps between him and 
an earlier faith to find his heart growing tender as 
he ttiinks of that faith in which his fathers shared. 
Hope rises above debate, looking for that dear 
country, the home of God's elect. 

But the deeper kinship of patriotism and religion 
lies far below passing emotions, and characterizes 
national policies as truly as the impulses of citizens. 
In these days as in the past it is a common origin 
of brutality and idealism, of aggression and sacri^ 
fice. To neglect this spiritual element of national 
personalities is to misunderstand national characters 
and to prophesy falsely of national destinies. Pa^^ 
triotism and religion alike are t he expression of a 
nation's inner life. If the morale of an army is a 
key to victory or defeat, the national soul is the 
explanation of national futures and international 
struggles. 

Patriotism and religions are both the product of 
social history. There can be no individualistic 
patriotism and no anti-social religion. 



KINSHIP OF PATRIOTISM AND RELIGION ^ 

What i s patriotism ? I have asked many persons , 
to be given answer s which though apparently various 
were at heart the sa me. To one man America was 
worth every sacrifice because it gave opportunity to 
men Hke himself to pass from poverty to education, 
prosperity and influence. To another patriotism 
stood for love of national institutions. To another 
it was loyalty to ideals embodied in the national his- 
tory. I came across in a little high school magazine 
a poem by a young friend of mine. Lieutenant 
Walter S. Poague, now fighting in France, that puts 
the human side of patriotism so simply and sincerely 
that I quote a few of its verses: 

My native land ! Your shores sink low 

Into the hazy sea, 
Which widens to the shiver, 
To the steady, pulsing quiver 
Of the ship which takes that dear loved land 

From me. 

My native land ! What does that mean. 

That phrase, to me? 
Not power most of all, 
Nor even liberty, 
Nor wealth, nor fame, 
Of honor brightly kept; 
Not the high title of democracy, 
Of refuge, haven, 
The land of even chance. 
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All these may mean America, my native land. 

To others. 

But just to me it means 

The little house beneath the elms 

Where I was born, 
And played on brittle autumn dayt 
At soldier with my dog. 

My native land! 

You don't mean great high phrases, 

But just these simple things which go 

To make my home. 

And how I love you ! 

Hore greatly 

Than I ever dared to hope, 

I love you, dear America 

Of mine. 

And if great sacrifices 

May be asked of me, 

ril give them happily 

To you, 

My own dear native land. 

this appealing picture of a young man's love 
of his land is a better working idea of what patriot- 
ism really means than in many a more labored dis- 
cussion. It is clearly not without the larger vision 
of that for which a fatherland stands, but its per- 
sonal identification with a nation's life leads directly 
to that which is in the heart of every patriot — the 
sense of proprietorship in a nation and that for 
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thought was the most beautiful in the world. " St. 
Malo," the young man promptly replied. " I was 
bom there." 

Is this not also true of religion? There too we 
find an analogy with our family life. There is no 
need of recalling how the mystics have carried 
eroticism to unbelievable lengths in order to express 
the fellowship of the soul and its God. The lan- 
guage of religion abounds in family terms. Gods 
are all but universally fathers and mothers. Prac- 
tices and symbols of certain religions which seem to 
us hideous profanities of the arcana of life are to 
many the expression of faith in divine paternity and 
maternity. 

Our social heritage makes this persistence of the 
family feeling in patriotism and religion all but in- 
evitable. For when we trace civilization back to its 
beginnings, and move from the developed to the 
primitive social life of man, we find the family the 
center of whatever religious and political activities 
may have existed. The head of the family was both 
priest and ruler. True, by his side there were gener- 
ally the medicine men, the witch doctors, and the 
seers. But they did not efface the religion of the 
family. The head of the family gave his name to 
the tribe, and stood as the priest, or at least as the 
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ical religion knew nothing of the distinction the 
modern world finds between church and state. In 
Greece and Rome politics and religion were phases 
of a common spiritual life. 

II 

A second element of kinship between patriotism 
and religion is loyalty to a ** beloved community." 
Just because one finds oneself a part of a national 
or religious group does one hear the call to service 
and utter the cry for help. No state however 
simple has lacked this quality, and no definition of 
religion is true to facts that overlooks the funda- 
mentally human sense of participation in the life of 
a group to which even one's god belongs. Re- 
ligions break with magic at this point For re- 
ligions, as distinct from religion, are efforts to build 
up social practices of such a sort as will make the 
super-human power or powers upon which a group 
believes itself dependent, helpful. The identifica- 
tion of the divine purpose with the group-will has 
always been natural. The god was the group's god. 
He shared in its experiences, rejoiced in its success 
and sorrowed in its misfortunes. 

When families, grown large, formed a dan or 
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mission to the deity who had made victory possible. 
Kings derived their authority not from the consent 
of the governed, but from the authority and power 
given them by some god. Hammurabi organized 
the laws of Babylon in the name of the great god 
who enabled him to beat down his enemies, and 
who in his own opinion and that of his people, was 
regarded as his father. The laws of the Hebrews 
were the laws of their god Yahweh. 

In all nations which have shown military prowess 
and political unity has there been this extension of 
the family authority to the king and god. The 
Assyrian monarchs, the legendary founders of 
Greece and Rome, the Pharaohs of Egjrpt, the em- 
perors of China and Japan alike have based their 
sovereignty upon the divine descent. Alexander 
came forth from the temple of Ammon the son of 
Ammon. Loyalty to rulers has thus been identified 
with loyalty to their god. The rebel and the enemy 
were not merely political offenders. They were 

enemies of a god. The brutalft^ 9 f y ^P^lW^^i ^^^z 
sa cres, depo r tations, t errorization of c onqugred peo- 
plct^haveldl been attributed to th e prowess and^h e 
will of a national ro d. 

Few indeed werethe great rulers of antiquity 
about whose birth miraculous legends have not 
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manity have been set forth in the terms of the state. 

Such an exposition was normal and inevitable. 
The higher v a lues of^ li fe have al ways been e x- 
pre ssed in t he language an d conceptions taught b y 
the greatest expe riences of lif e. Language has 
gained its power by transcendentalizing the terms 
of simple experience. One needs only a superficial 
knowledge of philology to see how words which 
have had their origin in concrete and commonplace 
experiences have been by a process of analogy ex- 
tended into fields which lie beyond these experi- 
ences. The most abstract words of our diction- 
aries are really hieroglyphs. What is " attention " 
but the stretching of the mind towards something? 
What is " metaphysics '* but that which is above the 
physical ? 

Thus it IS not strange that religious thinking is 
based upon t he practic es of a mo narch ial state. It 
is indeed only one phase _o fja universal mental 
process when men speak of God as Fa t her and ^ 
King; o f a nation as h^g children; of misfo rtune as 
his punishmen t ; and of happiness as his reward. 
As social life developed it was inevitable that the 
creative social minds which were finding expression 
in new political forms and institutions — imperia l- 
ism, feudalism, nationalism — • should have used the 
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with the desire to avenge this oppression and to 
establish the Jewish nation supreme over all the 
world. 

In the minds of many Jews such a reversal of con- 
ditions meant only revplution. The god of the n a- 
tion, so the Ze alots argued, wo uld certa inly_prove 
to be a deliverer i f once the nat ion faced the alterna - 
tive of complete de struction or deliverance, ^^d 
so the Jewish nation r evolted. oiJy to find that i ts 
sovereign God did not deliver it from the sovfiir 
ei pity of Rome. 

• But other Jews were less ready for the direct ac- 
tion of revolution and looked forward to the time 
when Yahweh through miracle would make the na- 
tion the master of the world. The numer ous 
apocalypses to which these th r ee centu ries gavej?irth 
in symbolic terms this hope of national 



deliveranc e and national reven ge. Kmg Yahweh 
would make his people triumphant; his representa- 
tive, the One Annointed to do his will, would estab- 
lish his capital at Jerusalem, and all the world should 
be his subjects. Judea's enemies should suffer in- 
calculable pain in return for the sorrows they had 
caused, while all ^jth^ Jews, e ven i^ they had to b e 
brought up from Shepl and given new_ bodies, would 
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Him. As Jews they k e pt their Jewish hop ps. Con- 
vinced that Jesus was the Messiah of their hopes, 
they looked for the kingdom to be restored to Israel. 
When Jesus tried to make them see that he, the 
revelation of the Father, would suffer ignominy and 
death rather than gain control over human lives by 
appeal to force, they were silent and afraid. When 
their faith in his imminent triumph sprang anew, 
they thought of him as returning from heaven as the 
judge rather than the brother of mankind, of his 
coming as the Day of Yahweh in which they would 
achieve individual blessing and national supremacy. 
P aul s ufficiently sympa thized wit h Jesus to realize 
that the new era would not be an era of Tews but of 



those of every nati on who accepted J es us as the ir 
i,^d; yet even Paul j id not freeJiixnaciLeQttfely 
from his J ewis h chauvinism . The salv ati on which 
was daily nearer, the day of the Lord which was 
a bout to dawn, wjaited -Jog- ^e conversi o n of thg 
Jewish people a nd was described by hi ^p in tprmg n f 
t he law cou rt. The Christ was to sit on a throne 
which was to be a jud gmenLs eat. Salvation was to 
follow jcquitta l, a nd the Kingdom^ f »God was to 
a heaven ly sta te i n w hich the ^^nth ^^ Gofi ^^*^ to 
confound all Hi^^enemies. 

Such a program for a transcendentalized nation to 



s^ 
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Heavenly City, and salvation a retreat from a lost 

humanity^_ 2r 

IV 

Nothing was e asie r fo r this orthodoxy of the 
church than to exp res s itselt as a pa&io tis riTwhich 
centered a bout a divincjiignarchy. But a differ ent 
s ituation arises in t he days of democracy. Here we 
pass into a creative ratherlhan~an Inherited patriot- 
ism. What fellowship has democracy with religion ? 

^ ^ ■! K I n \mmmmmmmmmmk  ii  1 — *— ».>Jfcii^»<»MW>i» ^ n_ 

Can it toO| as th e mood of a so ci al mind, ^ve form 
a nd i;erm.s to reli epous thought ? Can theology de- 
scribe a divine sup er-democra cy ? 

j^emocracy is more than a term . Social questions 
cannot be answered by definitions, after the method 
of the Schoolmen. They thought that if they 
could define a word, they had the thing for which 
the word stood. The term democracy is subject to 
these general observations. If you treat it as a 
mere word, you may define it so as to get almost any 
sort of program. If you treat it as a picture that 
symbolizes actual social experiences, you get some- 
thing distinct and historical. It is in this latter way 
that it must be used. Religion and politics to-day 
do not face academic definitions, but actual social 
development, recognized institutions, a demolition of 
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conclusion is enf orced by the fact t hat they left in 
the Am eriran GQDSt itutionecom)m ic f actors some of 
which plunge d the natjfin into fiirti jstaL^and^thers 
which are at prese nt s^ing as the bas|^ ofji f edera l 
jgaternalism---* What the future may have in store 
for a democratized world we cannot foretell. But 
in the light of our past experience we must believe 
that the process of extending popular rights by ex- 
tending privileges enjoyed by some favored class, 
will continue. Already its direction is becoming ap- 
parent. Political r ight s inevitab ly involv e econom ic 
rights. 

We are apt to forget the concrete if limited char- 
acter of the only democracy the modern world has 
enjoyed, and to speak as if, like the Idea of Plato, 
democracy somewhere existed complete and ap- 
proachable. I rememb er on ce hear ing a young 
Jewish girl wh Q had fl ed fr om Russia , severely criti- 
cize the res ^t-ainf- T]f i^mtrin The sort of tJiijjp I 
fancy she had in mind was not the a^!ual liberty she 
hah^ never enjoyed till ISKe came to^merica, but the 
sorfo i Parad ise bolshevikism und ertakes to produ ce 
by "the transfer of autocratic c ontrol^ f ron ^the Cz ar 
to' th e pr^le t ariatr Kussia. like France uncier tke 
Mountain is suffering from the democracy of pro- 
g^ram. 
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electio n. Hundreds of years ago, before the leaven 
of democracy had worked in human experience, men 
had very much concern about such doctrines. Re- 
call only the Synod of Dort and the execution of 
John of Bame veldt. Men i nfluenc e d by democra tic 
ideals belie v e in the p o wer of Go d and the purpo se 
of God., but they draw the description of such attri- 
butes from the field of science. Natural law rather 



«» 



than legal statutes is their symbol of God's will. 
They have not yet sufficiently expressed democracy 
in their social life to be able to think instinctively of 
God from the point of view of democracy, but every 
new struggle for the extension of democracy makes 
such thought more inevitable. 

W e say^ nd I thi nk ver y proper ly, thatjaitcause 
of tlii g_ f aihif e of our inherited thgSbgy to inspire 
modem world is because it was incubated in a 



J I period of mon areHy w here there was nq^ religious 
"vSs liSerty, thatjt e mbodies j tutocraticjdg^ls, and ^at 
iTtherefore no l onger is i n function al r elation w itK 
t he modem mm d. Every dominant cr ee d was th e 
product of a social mind that h ad not been touc hed 
by the ide ^al;^ of itV^t-»y If jt had been so touched 
it would not have made a creed to which men would 
be required to conform. Creed s and confessions 
were organizedjn no smaUway^ f or me pug jose of 
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get them justice. Only where th e s pirit of demo c- 
yacv is working is there creative^ religious thinking. 
Only there is the union of the patriotism anc 
religion of to-morrow. For in democra q Y al one ca n 
ffip inmnanpnr^ of God be exor essed in the terms 
of human experien 



When one thus considers the historical kinship 
of patriotism and religion, it is seen to be something 
more than an inheritance. It is psychological. 
Each is a complementary aspect of the same mood 
of the social mind. Loyalty to one set of political 
institutions involves loyalty to a conception of re- 
ligion, both positively and negatively. From such 
a point of view the world- war gains an even more 
tragic aspect. It is no t merel y instit u tions, histories, 
ffld gov ernme n ts that oppose each other in the per- 
sons of millions of menjs e eking to kill one anpjjier, 
but two types of patriotism and two fapes of ry - 
li pon. On the one sid e^is a religion wh ich is the 
s ^ant of the state; on the other is a social order 
that is already finding its way into a religion that 
promises light and freedom for the human soul. 
Nations and social institutions fight from the North 



LECTURE II 

THE MORAL VALUES OF PATRIOTISM 

A nation is more than a group of people living 
tinder a government and occupying a certain area. 
Of this we are sure. Yet just how to define the 
word lies beyond our power. Nationality is as shy 
of definition as life itself. In some cases it seems 
to express a common descent and inheritance of the 
same customs; but some who, like the Slavs, share 
such descent and inheritances, have no political 
unity. Sometimes, as in the United States, it is the 
expression of political unity with no community of 
origin. Sometimes political history, origin, and 
community of cultural inheritances go to make up 
national feeling, as in the case of France, England, 
and Japan, although even in these countries each 
population may be traced back to different ethnic 
stocks. Modern nations have their history, but they 
themselves are more than history. In them all there 
is the plus element which for lack of a better term 
may be called a national spirit. As President 

34 
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than its government. Loyalty to one's nation — 
or when government is imperfect or lacking, one's 
people — is the only workable definition of patriot- 
ism. On the one side it is a sort of property right 
in a social inheritance, and on the other side it is an 
idealistic devotion to the mission which its citizens 
believe is the duty of a state to perform. 

It follows that patriotism gets its highest moral 
values not from itself as a state of soul. Patriotism 
no more than sincerity is a guaranty of wisdom. Its 
moral values are derived from the significance of 
the nation to humanity. If this significance be 
morally indefensible, patriotism becomes a menace. 
If the political, economic, and international policies 
of a nation tend to establish a better world order, 
patriotism is an evangel of peace and justice. 



At the outset of any attempt to estimate the worth 
of patriotism we are met by the denial of the legiti- 
macy of the feeling itself. Nor is this denial thatof 
the famous — and too often misunderstood — say- 
ing of Samuel John son, " P^^f ir;>tf <^m, jr t he last re - 
course of a sconndnd" it involves the legitimacy 
of nationalism itself. Radical democracy r ejects 
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All this, however, with two outstanding excep- 

/ tions. The first e xceptipn is tha t of^the bolshevik 

socialism of Russia . How far this movement has 

// been financed by Germany is still a matter of con- 





jecture. At all events it h as helped Germa n y beyond 
calculation. Its champions, however, are consistent 
Marxians in J hfii r pacifism. They have naively 
sought to attach to themselves the working classes 
of Germany and Austria, and have brought about a 
national debacle under the guise of proletarian soli- 
darity. Their red flag flving above^ their embas sy 
in Berlin is a fl aunting of a fatal internationalism in 
tiie face of anti-dem ocratic autoc r a cy. Univ ersal 
.i// democracy as tru ly ^s Russia is pa ying the fearf ul 
1^ p rice of the eff ort of idealistic sheep to convert ma- 
^ ' terialistic wolves.^ B rest-Lij ovgk i s the appaJJipg 
reductio ad absurdum of anti-natio nalism. Prom- 
ises of a socialist Utopia have been fulfilled in Ger- 
man conquest. For German soc iali sts of the ma- 
jority group.^o far from uniting w ith th eir bolshev Hr' 
brothers in a pr o letarian world-order, have supported 
the Hohenzo Uem autocracy. 

The second exception js t hat of German socialists 

Here the movement has been 




so thoroughl y org a nized by Germa n sympath izers 
that^it has be come an p utstandinp ^ ceg ter^Qf o ppo- _ 



X 
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This sini st er situa tion can b ^control led by the 
rise of a genuin^patriotism w h ich discrimina tes be- 
tween a nation wh er g socialism is not democratic, 
^d nations tha t fm;Aer democracy with out bei ng 
socialistic. , 

That international crimes have been wrought in 



the name of nationalis nyn ust be admitted. TnTKe 
name of patriotism st rong nations have oppressed 
the weak. Rational pride has g ivenogunt Miance ta 
national aggressi on and bruta lity. National^ ego- 
tism made Continental Europe an armed camp and 
drenched the earth with the.bl qgd4yf helpless p eoples. 
^11 this and more, must be ad mitted as legitimate 
c harges against n ationalism and patriotism of a cer- 
JtauLSort^^ 

But it does not follow that nationalism and 
patriotism of another sort are of necessity evil. All 
intelligent patriots must have sympathy with many 
of the ideas which socialist internationalism seeks to 
embody. But the central ai m of socialism , the 
world -wide solidari ty of th e prolet ariat and the abo- 
lition of nationsS ti es, is a reform against history . 
The chief elements of modern civilization have been 
very intimately connected with national groups. 
Civilization i s a co mpound of nation achievements. 
Each natio n — using that term in a broad sense — 
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mocracy. To expect a re c onstruction o f hum an life 
into a world-sta te is to confe ss subjection to imprac- 
ticable dreams. The fate of Russian radicalism in 
its dealing with Germany is a warning against en- 
thusiasm for paper Utopias. 

Unless history is about to reverse its tendencies 

—I, — — — ~- * mt • —  ■- — * 

v/ / it is th e nation upon^ whi ch we m ust bujld the future. 
^OAv^ Universal human vyelfare will resul t fro m c ooge r- 
/ / ative nationalism. jGreat empires have not been 
possible since the rise of nations. The Roman Enj- 
pire was ab le Jo produce an extrao rdi narily effi cient 
type of internal organization and to continu e throug h 
centuries of warfare bec a use it did n ot have t o face 
the problems of creative nations. The peoples it 
I y / controlled had no furth er jrontributio n to make to 
yQ\ history, no traditions for which their citizens were 
' ready to die. It was better for them to enjoy the 
Roman peace as subjects t h an to attem pt revol t, for 
they had no national ideals worth fi g hting fo r. 
Only in th e case of th e little Jewish stat e was the 
Roman Empire t h reatened by a serious revo lt. 
That i s to say, there was no worthfu l p atrioti sm be- 
c ause the na tions had ceased t o have the p o wer to 
make contribu t ions to human prog ress. 

When one compares the Roman Empire with the 
modem world a difference is at once apparent. It 




^ 
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A German world-state would fall like any social 
anachronism. 

Admit ting^ therefor e, that there are dangers in 
patriotism and that nat i ons are as yet competitive 
groups, we ar e al l_the more concerned^withjhe pur- 
poses and id eals of nations. The danger of patriot- 
ism to the world-order lies in the sort of policies a 
nation represents. I f _nationality and patriotism aye 
to bei dentified wi th German theories of the state , a 
Germ a n national loyalty w ill result. Nationa lity 
and patriotism are t hen u ndoubted evils which ought 
to be rem edied . But a nation composed of persons 
who regard national welfare as consistent with the 
w elfare of btRer nations is not a curse. Patriotism 
that prompts a nation to protect weaKer nations from 
their stronger neighbors and seeks to lead in co- 
operative effort for the welfare of humanity is the 
promise of a new and better world-order. 

Can patri otism thus be mad e a cooperative rath er 
than a bellig erent virtue ? Or in the age which is to 
come after the war must we expect a development 
of militaristic pa triotism ? Will the defeat of Ge r- 
many mean wha t t he success of Germany would 
mean? Is the world to become a group of mutually 
antagonistic political units each seeking its own ad- 
vantage at the expense of others? Such questions 
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a united Greek nation. I n Greec e as in the Eastern 
world men were prouder o f their citie s t han of th eir 
country. The Athenian and the Spartan, the 
Theban and the Corinthian, were ready to say with 
the man of Tarsus, "I am a citizen of no mean 
city." But the one no more than the other could 
recall an imperial solidarity like that which the genius 
of Rome bequeathed to the Mediterranean basin. 
In this mimicipal patriotism there were many things 
which were noble, and there were incentives to self- 
devotion; but the failure to achieve a Greek nation 
prevented that intense love of a national entity which 
characterized Roman literature and Roman expan- 
sion. The Gre eks formed col oni es which had a 
high d egree of uni ty of culture, b ut no national o or 
i mperial unit y. The Roman colon y was a part of 
the Roman state. The Roman citizen in Asia or 
Gaul, in Egypt or Britain , wa s a mem ber of an 
ever-present state quick to defend its citizens from 
danger and to punish those w ho injured the m in 
p erson or estate. 1 his sense of solidarity was radi- 
cally different from the old tribal unity with its 
blood feuds. It was a genu inel y political concep - 
tion. 

But it was possessed of an inherent weakness. 
Ttj^MllI ^^^ ^'nspire national self-sacrifice. In the 
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could lead its citizens to a united defense of its insti- 
tutions. Those centuries of disintegration in which 
the East split from the West, and the West was dis- 
membered by the incoming of hordes of armed immi- 
grantSy might have been foretold by the absence of a 
genuine patriotism. Pride in one's country based 
upon the achievements of a government in which 
one has no part is a poor substitute for a loyalty to 
ideals which a nation as a whole is believed to em- 
body and champion. 

So it came to pass that patriotism even in the 
Roman sense of the term disappeared from the earth 
during the centuries which followed the barbarian 
invasions. Europe reverted to the older local and 
personal loyalty. The feu dal social o rder tha t 
emerged in Wester n Eu rope had little o f tr ue patri ot- 
ism in it. There were, it is true, a romantic chivalry, 
the quick response of vassal and villein to the sup- 
port of their lord, but in tl^ plac e of a nation l^ ere 
w ere countless groups , m ost of them small^^ in whic h 
life centered around a feudal lord, and social solidar- 



m» 



ity found its most effective expression in the respect 
paid the honor of superiors. The so-called Holy 
Roman Empire which hovered over this feudal con- 



fusion n ev er was able to e vok e anything li ke patr i- 
otic allegiance. Its theory left ho outlook for citi- 
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kingdom fought for its very existence against the 
rich and powerful new states on the Continent, 
there developed an attitude of mind which was more 
than the pride of the Spaniard in Spain. It was a 
sense of national solidarity, of national future, and 
of national duty. As compared with this English 
patriotism the contemporary loyalty of Frenchmen 
and the almost tribal loyalty of the innumerable 
German states appear of a different order. Na- 
tionalities gr e w on the G)ntin en t. but it was t^^e 
nineteenth centu ry that evolved the q ua lity o f 

patriotism which marks fh ^ rnn^^t itut ional states of 

Italy and France . In Russia the serfs had no na- 
tion to which they could be lo)ral, and the Little 
Father at Petrograd was an all but mythical figure, 
loyalty to whom was hardly more than a survival of 
the tribal loyalty of the past. In Germany there 
^^^fi^ were Prussians. Saxons, and Bavarian s. It rg - 
quired time an d the blood-and-i mt^ pnliry of gj s- 
marck to bring into ac tu al expression a public mind 
t hat could in any true sense be called Geman . 

When to-day's natio ns emerged, relig^ious life wa s 

_ y / id entified with this new national patriotism^ The 

/ reformation produced national churches which 

served to intensify the exdusiveness of government. 

Religious liberty was all hut unl^pnwn. The citi- 
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same way as a modem business house undertakes to 
absorb the trade of its competitors. The idea of 
international law, although it had begun to take 
shape in the works of men like Grotius, possessed 
little or no influence. Witness the strange negotia- 
tions between England and the Dutch Republic. 
The only loyalty which could be expected of French- 
men and Prussians was that of obedience to masters 
over whom they had no control. They were cannon- 
fodder and tillers of the soil. The absence of con- 
stitutional limitations upon the sovereign made it 
quite impossible for peoples, even had they possessed 
any definite sense of a common human duty, to ex- 
press their will. Prussians and Frenchmen could 
be proud of their victories, but loyalty raised no 
question of national morality. 

What was true of France and Prussia was true 
of every other nation in Europe. Even in England, 
where the people had some share in the government, 
the idea of a morality which was superior to the 
ambitions of national policy in dealing with the rest 
of the world was not evident. The Commonwealth 
under Cromwell^ though it had more theology, had 



no high er sense of national oblig a tion than the ab so- 
l ute monarchy of th e Bourbo ns. Yet the beginnings 
of a higher patriotism are to be discerned even in 
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It seems to be true that when an idea of rights is 
evolved by some pioneering society it comes as an 
expansion of rights already partly enjoyed. To ex- 
pand such rights was the aim of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The first stage in America and England — 
the only lands in which popular rights were in any 
real sense indigenous, — was that of a struggle to 
acquire and enjoy privileges which were properly 
the people's, but in actual practice had been monopo- 
lized by privileged classes. When, as within the 
American colonies, there was a practical universality 
of such rights as properly belong to Englishmen, 
without the sense of exclusion from the enjoyment 
of other rights enjoyed by privileged classes, the 
idea of rights belonging to men as men, was not slow 
in finding expression. Such development, though 
aided by the popular philosophy of the day, found 
largest opportunity for political expression in the 
American colonies. The compact made by the hum- 
ble Pilgrims on the Mayflower was in germ a modem 
democracy. But the rights which this compact ex- 
pressed were those then already enjoyed, though 
only in part, by Englishmen. And what was thus 
expressed in something like actual constitutional 
form in the American colonies was at the same time 
developing in the political thought of England and 
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new liberty found expression largely in the field of 
commerce and the church and the closely allied field 
of education; and the new nation entered almost im- 
mediately upoii that particular type of development 
which resulted in the United States of to-day. Its 
patriotism, therefore, while it made America always 
ready to recognize similar movements in European 
countries, never included the duty of the extension 
of liberty to other lands by force of arms. Patijo t- 
ism, in the sense of lovaltv to a national missi on, 
w as unmilitary a nd throughout the e ntire history of 

the United St ates h^R nppnseH mi'lifary PQtahliQh- 

ments a n d military preparedness commensurate wjth 
the growth of national powe;;^ ^ I n this se nse it is 
u ndoubtedly his tor ically correct to say that mi li-^ 
tarism an d patriotism in t he United Stat es havejjeen 
an d are two mut ua lly antagonist ic conceptio ns. 

I n France on the other h a nd the nece ssit y of de- 
fending the re su lts of the Revol uti on which had 
brought about th e destruction of th e social or der 
led to the developme nt of military efficie ncy. The 
period during which the nation refounded itself was 
marked, not by the development of commerce and 
religious liberty, but by the necessary rise of mili- 
tary leaders. A sense of national mission involved 
the extension of constitutional rights to other na- 
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the fact that with the period of, revolutions we enter 
upon an era in which there emerged genuine patriot- 
isms in the sense of loyalty to nations each with its 
own particular mission in life. Other illustrations 
might easily be found, but of them all it is necessary 
to mention only the outstanding instances of Eng- 
land. There the extension of the idea of the rights 
of Englishmen found its particular expression at the 
point of England's greatest historical significance, 
namely the development of constitutional govern- 
ment. Since the eighteenth century England has 
never undertaken to expand by the conquest of 
European or other politically self-sufficient states. 
It has established colonies and gained the control of 
states which, lacking efficient government, furnished 
commercial opportunities. As a result, during the 
last hundred and fifty years the English people have 
organized great democracies in Canada, Australia, 
and latterly in Africa. Its sense of national mission 
has been at once that of loyalty to self-government 
in its colonies and administrative betterment of peo- 
ples who were not possessed of the Anglo-Saxon 
traditions. But even among these latter peoples, as 
in the case of India, there has been a greater or less 
recognition of the rights of the people of the con- 
quered territories to an increasing share in the ad- 
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entire policy of the Stuart family served, however, 
to intensify the struggle between national loyalty 
and ecclesiastical uniformity. In no other nation 
was there a similar struggle. 

How rapid would have been the rise of national 
constitutionalism had religious independence ad- 
vanced more readily in England, it is hard to say ; but 
as it was, the English colonies freed patriotism from 
subjection to ecclesiastical control. True, with the 
excep tion of the thirteen American colon ies, Engl ish 
patriotism has d e veloped into that of a cooperati ve 
world-state. And it is not beyond the range of pos- 
si bility that this sense o f British solidarit y, which 
to-day character izes C anada and Aus tralasia , mig^it 
h ave continued in Am eri ca if English torv ism had 
not been given temporary p ower by the German 
j unkerism of the House of Hanove r. B ut as history 
developed, the English people in America first de- 
velo ped a patrio tism whi ch was ge n uinely natio nal 
an d religiously free, d e veloping its own moral jp hi- 
bitions and sanctions unrestrained by state-churches. 

-^ I II __>.^— — . 

The nineteenth century saw this patriotism first 
worked out in the laboratory of Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitutional history on both sides of the Atlantic 
spread throughout the world. France after the 
Revolution increasingly embodied this idea of per- 
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Thus in o ur day the r e appear tw o types of patr iot- 
ism, t h at of democracy: an d that of autocra cy. By 
t heir morals a s by their histor y shall they be judge^ ! 

The patriotism of the democratic power has never 
been militaristic and has taken up the present con- 
flict with loathing. The patriotism of the German 



r I 



is essentially militaristic and re&rards war as an 
i ntegral part of a fore i gn policy . Th e patriotis m of 
democracy has nev er demanded that its governme nt 
sh ould con(j[uer lands po ssessed of settled national 
Jife. It has respected the rights of organized na- 
tions and has increasingly recognized the fact that 
loyalty to one's country involves the recognition of 
the rights of other nations. The patriotism of Ge r- 
many ha<^ pyf;|t^fleH all <; uc h recognition and has ^cen- 
t ered itself vigorously upon a g gressive conquest a nd 
a n immoral (1i.^regard of ot her nations ' wellbeing. 
Justice, its leaders declare, is a civic virtue. *' It is 
foolish," says Karl Peters (lOis), " t o talk of the 
r ights of others ; it is foolish to spea k o f a justic e 
that should hinder us from doing to others what we 

■■■I  ■■* ' ■■' ri M ' .1 1 ..1. .M» 

ourselves do not wish to suffer fr o m them." The 
demand of such a patriotism has been for the ex- 
tension of national boundaries, the appropriation of 
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conquest may almost be said to be inversely as the 
extent of a nation's democratization. The relations 
between Great Britain, France, and the United States 
is a striking illustration of this fact. For more than 
a htmdred years these nations, despite the machina- 
tions of those who desired to see them engaged in a 
mutually fatal struggle, have been at peace. By this 
token can we see that democracies do not deliberately 
purpose to prey upon their neighbors. These na- 
tions have argued, quarreled, and occasionally threat- 
ened each other. But they have preferred arbitra- 
tion to war. 

How far the desire to establish some other basis 
than war for the settlement of international dis- 
putes has spread can be seen by a study of interna- 
tional arbitration. Up to the out break of thej war 
in 19 14 t he re had been established 2 08 bipart ite 
treaties and con stitutions between states . I n add i- 
t ion to these th e re had been also on e sextuple and 
one quintup le, t he total number of such treaties bein g 
e quivalent to 233 bipartite treaties. Of these J our 
w ere supersed ed or had failed, leaving a ne t total^of 
22Q arbitration trea tie s in force or expe ct ed toJ )e in 
force . Of these Austria-Hung ry had establish ed 
8, ^ e rmany had established i, B ulgaria and Turkey 
h ad established none. On the other hand, of those 
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cult to doubt A League of Nations in the interest 
of the preservation of peace and democratic insti- 
tutions is already in existence. It is fighting nations 
trained in a precisely opposite national policy. The 
difference is more than that of constitutional de- 
velopment, for constitutional development is the 
expression of an inner national spirit. The critica l 
position in which the world finds itself to - day is jh e 
re sult of an educatio n on the part of the German 
Empire in wh ich patriotism and religio n are mad e 
to perpetuate conceptions of national duty and policy 

lift Mil I n I m r . •^•" «■•«»«« <*mimA^^ 

which make wars of conquest whenever circum- 
stances make them appear advantageous. Patrio t- .j|i 

I I' ■■'    ■» '   ' — — — 4i«««ip **"■••■• Jut'*' 

ism of this unethical sort has been bom of Prussian Tr 



hatred of popyl a r rights. When Bismarck began 
the process of reorganizing Prussia, putting her at 
the head of a imion of the German states, he could 
build upon a national spirit which had been develop- 
ing from the days of the Great Elector. True, out- 
raged by the policy of Napoleon and chastened by 
misfortune, this national spirit for a few years had 
hoped for liberalism. The great writers who 
flourished in Germany during the oppression of the 
Napoleonic military empire had undertaken to give 
an idealistic and broadly human quality to German, 
and particularly Prussian, life. They had met with 
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of the war, as we know now from English sources 
and the declaration of the German ambassador, 
Prince Lichnowsky, England, so far from seeking 
to injure the influence and crush the expansion of 
Germany, had consented to Germany's having com- 
mercial dominance in Mesopotamia. 

But all this was concealed, and the people were 
given to imderstand that the Fatherland was in 
danger. Some of the grounds upon which this ab- 
surd view was taken have been made to disappear, 
some of them by German authorities themselves. 

# 

But the patriotism of the people had been so thor- 
oughly shaped by the governing house that it was a 
force to which the HohenzoUems could appeal. A 
great chorus of intellectual and jimker protestations 
of loyalty to the German Empire broke forth in a 
paean of Deutschland iiber Alles. The only fair w ay 
t o describe this pat rio tism is to say tha t it is the old 
obsession for conquest which rule d in Assyria and in 
Rome, m asquerading in an a ppeal to a highly or- 
ganized and stimulated belief in the mission of Ger- 
many to force its civilization o ve r an unwilli ng 
worlds Even in the spread of kultur the German 
state, and not human welfare, was the center of 
patriotism. 

The difference between the patriotism which thus 
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founded missions and schools among non-Christian 
people. But the great contrast lies in the general 
policy and tendency which the two types of patriot- 
ism have set forth — the one making central the 
German state arid the other the furthering of human 
rights. The two types of patriotism are radically 
different and lead to radically different policies both 
at home and abroad. As to which will dominate 
the future no man of vision can doubt. 



VI 

We may then challenge any man who claims to be 
a patriot to answer this question : For what does 
your nation stand? Does it stand for the imposi- 
tion of a national civilization upon nations whose 
inhabitants have been killed and starved and de- 
ported? Does it stand for the elevation of force 
into a religion and the organization of war as a 
legitimate and inevitable method of national expan- 
sion ? Or does it stand for liberty and opportimity 
for the individual, the right of weak nations to main- 
tain their independence and their national traditions, 
the submission of international disputes to arbitra- 
tion, and the hatred of war as a curse? 

When we as Americans face such questions as 
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terror that intrigues by night and arms by day, but 
that the whole world may share in the same freedom. 
The citizen of the United States need not be blind 
to the crudities, the blunders, and the shortcomings 
of his nation. Criticism is not tabooed by patriot- 
ism. We have don e t hings we oug ht not to ha ve 
done an d we have left undon e things we ought to 
have done ; but by the grace of God there is health 
in US ! We may wholeheartedly declare that we 
stand for a nation that has a mission ; that dares to 
help other nations who are in distress and is deter- 
mined to right wrongs it may have done. This i s 
the patriotism of the futur e: a loyalty to a nati on 
which by its own existence a nd purpose see ks , not 
only to make the world , sqf<* fnr i^^r^^rg^, butj to 
make democracy safe for thg worl^. The millions 
of fathers and mothers who see their sons swept into 
the maelstrom of war have no conflict with their 
consciences. These sons ar e not the creatu r es of 
the will to power, ^but _of the will to serve . Our 
patriotism dares glory in its outlook and its hopes 
because it knows that the triumph of our land is the 
triumph of the cause of a better humanity. And 
because of this vicarious nationalism it dares pray 
with confidence to a god of Justice for victory in 
battle. 
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tered around the Hague Conference, and we had 
come to feel that the ever increasing intimacy and 
interdependence of nations, indeed that the course 
of civilization itself could be trusted to make wars 
cease. Peace was discussed in the genial atmos- 
phere of banquets, and pacifism in its more intelli- 
gent moments seemed about to discover some moral 
equivalent for war. 

It is easy now to see that we were not only over- 
complacent, but that we were being l ed astrav by an 
active propaganda conducted by th ose who wishe d 
to keep us in a staty o f military unpreparedness in 
the interest of their own programs and policies. 

****i—  ■! I—— Mi^^ - * " 1 III  I— 

Most of us did not see this in 1914. The outbrea k 
of the war found us as unprepared in spirit asin 
armament. In a sense this national attitude was to 

 «  n il— i— <— ■» 

our credit. We were liviny j jike a gentleman with 
the world, and we refused to b elieve that any civil- 
iz ed nation w as less a gentleman th an ourselves. It 
was not strange therefore that the shock of conflict 
was as great in the field of our spiritual interests as 
on the fields of France. Its first horrors left us not 



rt» 



only bewildered, but in distress of so ul. Failing to 
understand the causes which had brought about the 
hostilities^ many of us seriously p rotested that not 
only civilization but Christianity itself had collapsed. 
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the real meaning of the war. At last we were 
forced to realize that whatever may have been the 
occasions of the conflict, its fundamental causes 
involved us as truly as any other nation. But with 
the awakening came fundamental questions which 
continue to present themselves much to the disturb- 
ance of those souls which dislike to look at humanity 
as it is. For these fundamental questions focus in 
the challenge war makes to religion. 



The conventio nal opinion oi the relation q£ , re- 
ligion an d war is that of antagonism . The aw ful- 
ness of the one and the hopes of the other appear 
irreconcilable. It follows that the conventional 
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O pinion is apt to hold that t he spread of religion, w ill 
d evelop such hostility to war as to make universa l 
>eace a certainty. 

Unfortunately the actual fa cts 6i himian experi- 
e nce do not justify this opiniij^ n. Discrimination is 
imperative. Before religion ends war, religions 
which have hitherto been dominant must be materi- 
ally changed. As a matter of fact, none of the grg at 
religions has been in practice frankly anti-militar - 
istic. As a rule religion has been the support of the 
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medanisg i h as notoriously been a military relJQo n, 
but it would not be safe to sa y in this partic u lar it^ 
has b een any mo re pronouncedly militaristic tlna n 
Christianity itse lf with its Crusades a nd Wars of 
Religion. 

This fact, when once analyzed, is seen to mean 
that religions have failed to deal directly with the 
fundamental causes of wars. And it ^oes without 

saying that unless the forces which have led to wars 

I I III II 

shall in the future be dominated by moral vision 
and idealism sufficient to brin^ abo ut internationa l 
adjus tments throu gh arbitratio n an d mutual co m- 
promise, war will remai n inevitable. 

To make this thesis more intelligible, let us ask the 
question : From what mo tives have wars spruiy ? 
When this is answered we sh al l be in a positio n to 
d ecide what deterrent to the appeal to arms our 
^HJEJOP ^^" render . 

Referred to thei r basal causes^ wa rs have sprun g 
f rom imperialistic ^ nd economic causes , 

The wars of the ancient world were in most 
cases those of tmashamed desire for conquest. That 
this desire had origins now beyond recognition may 
be true. Those who see only economic determin- 
ism in human affairs posit for all social action some 
economic force which in turn rests on geographical 
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control foreign markets, for commerce had not 
reached the development of modern times. The 
world was not industrial. The forces of produc- 
tion were very partially developed, and war sprang 
from primitive instincts rather than from economic 
policy. These ancient wars fill the pages of the 
Old Testament. The Hebre w invaders o|j Canaan 
were primarily c on querors who b y force of 
ar ms took over a land fl o wing with milk a nd 
honey . 

T he sam e is true of t he w ars between Persia and 
Greece. Pe rsia w anted to expand her power and 
r ule the world . ^Greece refused to be submerged , 
and the Persian Wars which put an end to Persian 
ambitions and delivered Greece from fear of the 
Orient were due to no clearly discoverable com- 
mercial policy on the part of either of the two 
parties. Alexander, it is true, had Napoleonic plans 
for world-empire, but he died before he had trans- 
formed his newly acquired divinity into economic 
policy. 

Similarly when Rome fought for su premacy in 
the Mediterranean bas in. Its one great rival , Cgy;- 
t ha^e^ was a commercial city, bu t Rome had no co m- 
merce to be protecte d or extende d. The issue wa s 
one of supremacy rathe r than of markets. ^ Th ^ 
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to find new mar ket s for their rapidly increasing 
p roducts that economic policy became militaristi c. 
Imperialistic motives were present in the rapid de- 
velopment of Great Britain and in the career of 
Napoleon, but the new nations, though fighting like 
the ancient cities for territory and subjects, in- 
creasingly sought economic supremacy. Modem 
wars have been v er y largely economic Some na- 
tion has possessed the raw materials which another 
nation wanted or determined to have in order to 
perfect its industrial development Nations that 
would be commercial lacked harbors and struggled 
for access to the sea. The rapidly narrowing op- 
portunity for colonization incited nations to fight 
other nations for the control of land as yet tm- 
appropriated by European states. J^odernwars 
are bom of a desire for immediate expansion of 






t erritory an d for the control of world markets . 
The great n ation s who h ave harbors and colonies 
have been increasing ly anxious for peace , while na- 
ti ons wh ich like Russia, and Germany la rked q q^ 
or the other or bot h maintained war as a part of 
natinnal pnliry. G )mmercial expa nsi on was to b e 
f orced by arm s. The German's demand for a place 
in the sun is traceable in no small degree to a belief 
that political supremacy is necessary for commer- 
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in which economic causes are not absent, but which 
has cleariy become a struggle between two philoso- 
phies of the state, two national moralities. As 
events now stand, we must determine the call of 
duty with regard not to war in general but to a 
war in particular. 

Xwo views reg ar ding war as a phase of patri ot- 
ism, e ac h^with its reli^ous aspect, rule the wo rld. 
The one is set forth in the past by world c on- 
q uerors of Asia a n d Europe an d to-d ay by the Ge r- 
man p ublicists, philosophers, and stat esmen. The 
O ther is set forth by France, G re at Britain, and the 
United States. In measuring the moral values of 
these two attitudes of mind it is not enough to say 
that the one is the characteristic of a growing state 
and the other expresses the social mind of nations 
who have sufficient territory and commercial oppor- 
tunity. Such an interpretation of a world-crisis is 
altogether too simple and materialistic. The deeper 
question arises, why, in the world at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, was it necessary for one nation 
to expand at the expense of another? Granting as 
we must th at ec onomic expansion in the past has 
been by wars j u stified and ^ s anctified by religion, i s 
t here ground to a rgu e that this m ust always be fl ie 
case? In a modern world must commercial ex- 
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world conflict l ie two different social philosophies 
and two conceptions of moral jt y. Qn the one han d 
i s the state philosophy \y h ich demands political co n^ 
trol through miUtary power, an d a religion tha t 
worships a German God, of battl es ; o n the other is 
th e policy that s eeks commerc ial de velopm ent 
t hrough the maintenance o f peace and an attemp t, 
i mperfect th ough it is, to supply Christian ideals 
t o international affairs . 

Such a contrast events have shown involves not 
merely the policy of governments. It is also the 
expression of the mind of peoples. It embodies 
two conceptions of patriotism and religion. Ger- 
many, seeking commercial expansion through war, 
has trained its citizens — ninety per cent, of whom 
must always be subjects of a ruling tenth — both 
to accept its philosophy, and to identify national in- 
terests with militaristic policy and an imperialistic 
program. The Kaiser's heaven where, " assembled 
about the great Ally above " are Frederick II, Wil- 
liam I and their generals and field marshals, is no 
place for democrats. Democracies have trained 
their citizenship to a belief that the economic wel- 
fare of a nation is to be reached through non-mili- 
taristic policies. If patriotism be loyalty to a na- 
tion's ideals, we have, as has already been pointed 
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a Grod who is not far away, but present in the be- 
liever's heart. Such an attitude of mind has always 
been hostile to war. The Quaker has consiste ntly 
f ollowed his conscienc e and the Inner li ^ht in re- 
f usin^ to par^i^ip^t^ in war, t h ough he has not 
re fused to be a good citizen an d during war he has 
n ot hesitated to endure dang e r in the service of hi s 

On March 29th, 191 8, the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends issued this noteworthy state- 
ment: 

"The basis of our opposition to war is much more than 
any single command of the Old or the New Testament. It is 
our faith that the way of love by which our Master, Jesus 
Christ, met and conquered evil, remains for His followers to- 
day the true method of combating wron^. For us, as for 
Him, this involves refusal to use means which, like war, 
violate love and defeat its ends ; but it does not mean a weak 
neutrality toward evil. For us, as for Him, it means a life 
of action devoted to the heroic purpose of overcoming evil 
with good. The unspeakable sufferings of humanity are now 
calling us and all men to larger sacrifices and more earnest 
endeavors to put this faith into practice. To such endeavors 
we dedicate ourselves. 

"In accordance with this faith, we desire to maintain all 
our relationships to-day. 

"To our beloved country, we affirm the deep loyalty of 
grateful hearts. We long to help her to realize her noblest 
capacities as a great Republic dedicated to liberty and 



^ 
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power of moral ideal s to determine the action, of a 
nation which, like Germany, ha s organized itself fo r 
war and by an un-Christian philosophy has justified 
i tself in its pursuance of war as a means of national 
developtyent. And i n the second p l a ce, the y have 
a n abstract view of morality. To them right ex- 
ists apart from concrete human action. The actual 
forces of social evolution are neglected and moral 
imperatives are judged with no regard to the prog- 
ress and impulses of men who are subject to the 
forces of social evolution. 

And this amounts to another misinterpretation of 
Christianity. And only in a proper interpretation 
of Christianity is the solution of the paradox which 
we have just met 

Christianity as a religicm is not t o be described by 
making an anthology o f t he words of Jesus. It is 
n ot a generalization of the ^rsonal habits of Jesus . 
I t is the actual reaction of ind ividuals and gro ups 
tn hiQ ir|^^]<^ C hristianity^ is a s ocial moveip ent 
pa rtlv expressed j md i »rtly n ot e^ressed by the 
churches. I ts center is n ot to be found in t hTs or 
that word of Jesus or in anti-social individualism; 



i t is rather to be foun d in ^e spiritual sympathi es 
and tendencies of men and women who are indi s- 
SQJubly members of social group s. The moral 
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to love by appeal to f orce , nor were t hey to seek 
t o revenge themselves upon their persecuto rs. AH 
this is beyond question the true attitude of the Chris- 
tiaiL You cannot make men brotherly by terror- 
ization, neither can you spread the principle of love 
by hatred and vengeance. 

Even in the larger field of national life this is 
true. The enforced Christianization of heathen 
tribes like that of the Saxons by Charlemagne and 
the Prussians by the Teutonic Knights has not 
served to develop the moral impulses that have 
sprung from the work of modem foreign missions. 
A complete appraisal of Geg na n Christianity cannot 
overlook the effect of the brutality ti ia t attended A e 
conversion of the tribes that have united in the 




German people. 

Back of its specific application is the principle of 
love itself. Love is a way of treating other people. 
Jesus grounds its finality in its likeness to the moral 
nature of God. It is not a formula but social ac- 
tion. In the case of individuals it involves much 
more than good nature or submission to injustice. 
We recognize this in civil affairs where laws are a 
more or less successful attempt to organize social 
action in accord with the principle formulated by 
Kant: ''Act so as to use humanity, whether in 
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in need of reliance upon force, serves only to ob- 
scure the fundamental necessity of a society's being 
able to offer protection to its members and suc- 
cessors if institutions bom of justice are endangered. 
A refusal to undertake the duty of guaranteeing such 
protection, whatever may be its alleged ethical justi- 
fication, is in reality an anti-fraternal act. While 
we must oppose every illegitimate appeal to for ce, 
all unintelligent tre a tment of crimj n^lfi, ^^^tM^ 
ousness of mob violence and the excesses of puni- 
tive j ustice, the basic fac t still remains : for t he 
b enefit of society lov e must prote ct institutions 
which embody and preserve its o wn progress. 
When a nation which despises love as effeminacy 
and honors the " will to power " attacks those in- 
stitutions, there is only one duty before nations who 
love peace. They must exhaust all efforts to settle 
international difficulties by arbitration and moral ap- 
peal; but if these fail they must protect justice and 
liberty by force. To do otherwise would be dis- 
loyalty to those men and women of the future for 
whom we are trustees of a heritage of justice and 
liberty. 

If we would apply the teaching of Jesus to na- 
tional action we must hold fast to the principle of 
good neighborliness. 
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viduals. Christians are not insulated individuals; 
they are citizens. 

This is the real spirit with which Christians g iust 
approach the ques tion of a war. Against our lik es. 
our hones , o ur ideals, w e fight because we love^p ur 
jace. War bom of a perverted patriotism, war for 
the sake of national aggrandizement at the expense 
of other nations is un-Christian, no matter how much 
it may masquerade under appeals to the God of 
Gideon and of David. But the very essence of a 
Christian patriotism appears in the defense not of 
national institutions as such, but of institutions 
which are increasingly if not completely Christian. 
Love, which is the heart of the Christian message, 
cannot permit a nation to remain neutral while the 
well-being of other nations is endangered. The 
highest sacrifice which love demands is a frank recog- 
nition of the necessity of abandoning the ideals of 
peace when peace involves the suffering of others. 
The true Christian patriot at the present moment is 
in fact saying to certain ideals, " You must for the 
moment retire from the scene. I have a desper- 
ately nasty mess to clean up. I am not responsible 
for the situation, but you are powerless to help. It 
is a choice between defending institutions which 
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IV 

Ideals work when they draw men toward them- 
selves. But such approach is registered not in ab- 
stract theories, but in social accomplishment. To 
protect such accomplishment in the interest of the 
still more complete embodiment of ideals is loyalty 
not only to a nation, but to our religion. In such 
a situation, true patriots find in religion no loyalty 
like that felt to a monarch who seeks to exploit God 
and humanity in order to justify his own ambition 
at the expense of others. Loathing war, determined 
to end war by the regeneration of the forces that 
shape national action, such patriots dedicate them- 
selves to a national service which gets its value 
not from uncritical loyalty to a nation but from 
loyalty to a nation which has consecrated itself to the 
good of humanity. It is this sort of patriotism that 
we dare call Christian. "We hope," a well-in- 
tending body of Christians once said to Mr. Lincoln, 

ft 

" that God is on our side." " I am not much con- 
cerned," said Mr. Lincoln "to know whether God 
is on our side. What I want to know is whether 
we are on God's side." With this desire American 
patriotism may now face its terrible task. We pray 
for the victory of our arms, not because we demand 
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that God shall give victory to our country whether 
we are right or wrong, but because we are con- 
vinced that the cause for which we struggle is more 
precious than a peace bought at the expense of the 
world's warfare; that the cause for which we fight 
is God's cause as we know it revealed both in the 
life and the ideals of Jesus and in the unmistakable 
tendencies of social evolution. 

A religion which will keep its followers from 
committing themselves to the support of such pa- 
triotism is either too aesthetic for humanity's actual 
needs, too individualistic to be social, or too disloyal 
to be tolerated 



LECTURE IV 

THE SERVICE OF RELIGION TO PATRIOTISIC 

If patriotism can be justified beca use of the serv- 

ice one's p atinn ffln r ender the world , no argume nt 

i s needed to ^\inw th a t it must rest oq^ a nation al 

moralit y. In the interest of such morality religion 

must serve patriotism in the future more wisely than 

in the past. True, Ch ristianity h as insisted tha t 

th ose wh o are saved ought not to steal or murder 

or commit adultery; bu t as has already appeare d, 

th e ecclesiastical doctrin^g of salvation have sh ared 

in a general misapprehe nsio n of the moral contro l 

that lies in group-life. Salvation as the supreme end 

of religion has been presented as a rescue from a 

world that is corrupt and hopeless. T he bright 

hopes of a b\j ssfuV^temity have h^n prese nted 

a gainst a background of sodsd pessimism. Unt i l 

o ur own day there has been no serious attempt i^ o 

apply the principles of Jesus as distinguished fr gm 

Hebrew legislation t o economic life , o r to conc j pj ve 

of nations as unde r moral res traints in their deal- 

ii6 
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bility. Just at p re sent forces of reaction are e spe- 
cially in evidence work in g mightily to Keep Chri s- 
t ianity within the confines set by the past, pr eferring 
an infallible Pope or an iner rant Bible to the spirit of 
Jesus a nd the ideals of the Kingdom of Gp d. But 
never before were there so many evidences of the 
rise of a true Christianity. Denominations are ceas- 
ing their internecine strife and are organizing Fed- 
erations and World Conferences. The bankruQ ^cv 
of theological orthod oxy as an agency to prevent 
war fo rces th oughtful men to reconsider the real 
place of Christianity in our social o rder. We are 
repatriating Jesus in Christianity. Out of the Cal- 
vary of the present war will come the resurrection 
of a faith above shibboleths, born of a tested con- 
fidence in God, in Jesus, and human progress. 

When we ask how this should and will affect pa- 
triotism as the expression of a national loyalty, 
we are passing from history to prophecy. Yet even 
here we are not at the mercy of hope unregulated by 
facts. Historical tendencies become our guide. 
Genuine religious faith does not attempt to rehabili- 
tate the past, but to reconstruct the future. Super- 
ficial optimism has no place in such forecasts, jof 
t he God we must wo rship is not the God of a fin - 
i shed world, bu t a God who cooper ate s with man- 
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Technical educational discussions are largely con- 
cerned with pedagogical mechanics. The test of a 
successful grade teacher has been frankly said to 
be her ability to prepare pupils to move into the 
next grade. Muscular efforts in handwriting, the 
height of school-room desks, the length of school- 
periods, have been given elaborate attention. Edu- 
cation for making a living has increasingly been 
emphasized. Educational foundations have been 
devoting themselves to furthering the science of 
medicine, chemistry, and biological research. Mech- 
anistic interpretations of life have been developed 
until psychology has become a matter largely of 
nerves and muscles, life a physical response to phys- 
ical forces, and history a by-product of climates 
and of geography. Even socialism, the one out- 
standing movement which claims to emphasize so- 
cial forces, has all but delivered itself over to eco- 
nomic materialism. 

Such a description of educational methods is, of 
course, subject to many exceptions and consider- 
able modification. No one can deny the importance 
of the various subjects involved. But such facts 
raise the question whether we have been moving in 
altogether the true direction. Are not ideals also 
of educational importance? The war has made us 
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ism, f orced the German language upon publi c 
schools, organized societies to strengthen the alle- 
giance of American citizens to a German Father - 
land. 

But at this point a caution is to be uttered. In 
v iew of this attempt to educate a nation in se lf- 
depreciation it is not surprising that we are bein g 
warned against scholar sh ip that is in any way allied 
with Germany. But we need to preserve our com- 
mon sense while we accomplish the destruction of 
anti-American forces. In an assault upon Ger- 
man propaganda every good citizen should join. 
But scientific methods in education and religious 
scholarship are not false because Germans have 
used them. We do not abandon military scie nce 
because Germans exploit its r t^sults. j^riptiri^ is not 
nationalistic. In all departments it has been as much 
the creation of Englishmen and Frenchmen as of 
Germans. Scientific method is the joint product 
of the intellectual life of the entire world. To 
abandon it because of German political propaganda 
would be insanity. 

Equally tr ue is it insanity to ab a ndon theolog ical 
science because of German misuse of the Bible. 

Champion ^ of r^artlnn and oh<^(pira^1;isni ^fdafe 

that the war is the outcome o f German higher cr iti- 
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of the supremacy in history of a God of love and 
justice. 

Historical criticism has not given rise to German 
worship of force. It has opened the way to a true 
understanding of how to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly before a God who is the God of 
Amos and Hosea, of Isaiah and Jesus. 

The pffnr^ fn iHpnfify fHp ti^'<^tnrira1 study of^ he 

Bible with German Kultu r not only displays ig- 
norance as to both Kulturj aca ^ theological science , 
but it tends to elevate a theory of inspiration abp ve 
a faith in the God of law and love, and limits the 
moral power of Jesus to the rescue of individua ls 
fromvulrar sins. 

Such religious teaching as is now organizing pro- 
phetic conferences and damning an honest and in- 
telligent use of the Scripture is ruining the church 
and hindering the spread of a genuinely Christian 
civilization. 

Such propaganda so mi s uses the Bible as to m ake 
i t a menace to genuinely religious fait h. To iden- 
tify it with piety is to make piety pre-Christian. 
To demand that the doctrines which it draws from its 
perversions of inspiration shall become the domi- 
nant rule of the church is to make it certain that the 
church will become composed of groups of men 
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equal opportunity for the individual ; or does it tend 
towards an elevation of the state as the end of indi- 
vidual life ? Only that which conforms to the second 
alternative is to be accepted. German religio n coul d 
not be other than anti-sq|c ial , for the development of 
t he highest social ideals will abolish privilege and 
s uperimposed authority . The God of Jesus woi^ld 
r epudiate responsibility f or the authority of the^ 
Kaise^; But such anti-Christianity is not bom of 
scientific method but of the national spirit that re- 
fuses to apply scientifically the results gained by the 
method to the needs of men and women. The con- 
trast which we have repeatedly discovered between 
German and democratic patriotism must control dis- 
cussion of the relations of religion to national ideals. 
Is Christianity to perpetuate autocracy, or is the 
gospel of Jesus to be a leaven for the transformation 
of society in the interest of democracy ? The world- 
situation shows that the only hope of a Christianized 
patriotism is to be found in those cotmtries where 
the people themselves are free to embody the ideals 
of Jesus in social institutions ; where reform springs 
from a socialized regard for justice rather than from 
feudal benevolence ; where the church like the people 
is free to express its conviction of the need of social 
change; and where political life is free to express 
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morality is certainly weak. The center of Chris- 
tianity is a sacrificial social mindedness. God and 
Christ sacrifice for men ; men must sacrifice for each 
other. The gospel appeals to those who have en-, 
joyed privileges denied their less fortunate fellows. 
The war in bringing us a clearer insight of our 
fundamental national unity is helping us to see that 
justice is the obverse of fraternity. Moral advance 
is increasingly seen to involve such concrete matters 
as the housing of the working man, the shortening of 
his working day, the increase of his opportunity for 
leisure and his larger share in the product of his own 
labor. 

The last twenty-five years have shown that Chris- 
tianity has a social power far beyond that of a mere 
incentive to social amelioration. Amelioration it is 
true is an approach to justice, but the creative re- 
ligious teaching of the last quarter century has been 
reshaping patriotism itself into a devotion to human 
rights championed by national action. Sometimes 
this reconstruction has expended itself in denuncia- 
tion of evils and unlimited criticism of our life and 
institutions. More than this, however, it has shown 
itself in an education in moral sympathies which 
has hastened the recognition by the capitalist class 
of its obligations to the people. It is true this proc- 
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For those who have such spiritual reserves upon 
which to call in moments of national strain and 
stress, patriotism ceases to be primarily a militaristic 
virtue. A patriot mu st needs often become a so l - 
dier in o rder that government of t he people, fo r t he 
people, and by the people shall n o t perish from the 
earth.^ But he needs also to be loval to nationa l 
i deals w hich will lead him to face the duties set b y 
peace^ Justice and liberty are supremely valuable 
even when we do not go to war to protect them. 
When the war drums sound no longer there will 
still be demand for those who are ready to sacrifice 
their individual comfort and privilege, it may be 
life itself, for national ideals. Democracy as a 
phase of actual concrete li ving cannot be indifferen t 
t o the inner dangers t ha t beset it from anti-demo - 
c ratic capitalism o r an anti-moral materialism. Waj. 
i tself must be outgrow n t hrough the moral adjus t- 
ment of issues from which wars have spruiy . Citi- 
zens must believe in a God who works through the 
development of institutions that give equality of 
opportunity to every member of a national group 
and to nations themselves. The issues of our eco- 
nomic life must be seen to be as exigent as battles 
and the protection of human welfare as imperative 
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II 

Religion is needed to strengthen the heart of the 
patriot in days of national trial. 

Strength of heart and capacity to endure national 
defeat have always been given patriots by their re- 
ligious faith. The records of the past are full of 
men and women who confiding in a nation's God, 
like the Roman Senator have never despaired of 
their nation*s future. A Jeremiah buying land in a 
moment of national eclipse; a William of Orange 
facing the might of an arrogant conqueror; a Wash- 
ington praying in the snow at Valley Forge ; are but 
examples of millions of the men and women less 
known but equally trustful amid national sorrow. 
The Psalms of an exiled Hebrew ; the eschatology, so 
easily misunderstood by us modems, of a Jew 
crushed by Syria and Rome; the stirring words of 
Schiller to a nation which had not yet given itself 
over to international brutality, express hopes that 
have thrilled innumerable nations in their defeat 
Strip from patriotism its belief that God will ulti- 
mately give success to the righteous cause for which 
their nations fight, and you have left only the lamen- 
tations of the conquered. 

Such religious faith has generally clothed itself 
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III 

Religion ca n serve patriotism by freeing it fro m 
vindictiveness and personal hatre ds. 

Nationalism in its worst aspects has been hardly 
more than arrogance and contempt. To despi se 
one's neighbors, belittle their achievements in sd- 




ence and ar^ ac cuse them of mor a l turpitude^ de- 
generacy an d hypocrisy, ^ s been the consisten t 
policy of Germany ^^ *' We are morally a nd inte l- 
l ectually superior to other nation s/' wrotej&xtffisspr 
Lasson in IQI4> " w e are without eguals/^^ ** It is ^ 
n ot true/^ d eclares Wolfgang Eisenhart, J * that all^ 
nations hav e thg sam<> right of ^x jstence.^ There are 
decadent nations, fall ing into moral dec^ v ; these i n 
th e tribunal of history hav e JforiertgiJthLjightJXL 
theirown national existence and must make room 
for the higher morality xf i a nother nation destin ed 
to dominion^ ^' 

A nation possessed of such views of other nations 
not only systematically educates its citizens to hate 
successively the various countries with which it is 
at war, but it distributes this collective passion until 
individual Germans hate individual Englishmen and 
Americans. The treatment accorded conquered 
lands and prisoners of war brings German vindic- 
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must hold in a loathing which cannot stop short of 
destruction any political power brazenly disloyal to 
human welfare and the God of all mankind But 
individual hatred is not national indignation. True 
as it is that a common hatred is one of the great 
sources of community action, it is just as true that 
national indignation, ferocity and relentlessness at 
the violation of fundamental moral principles both 
in individual and in national relations, is a call to 
religion. He who worships the God of love will 
never be content with a world where divine love is 
limited to the rescue of souls from hell or even from 
vulgar sins. He should realize that a national ideal 
is included in that same holy wilL Without such a 
conviction, our efiForts after international morality 
are as likely to be immoral as are the relations of 
individuals when moral principles are forgotten, and 
hatred becomes a motive to action. 

Can we then love our enemies ? Yes,^we can love 
em,, but we cannot like then^, ^ Nor need we. 
Christian love does not condone evil. Jesus insists 
on no such miracle. To love people is to treat them 
as we should like to be treated, and to wish them 
welL If their enmity to us is due to our own wrong- 
doing, we must remove the cause, cost what it may. 
If it is due to their wrongdoing, we must try to get 
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Love i( fi f>"r ptiPmiVg rannnt mi^e li s indifl^e rcnt 
to our obligation to protect those who are not pu r 
enemies. That too is love, and of the noblest sort. 

Love for our eng nit^fi will ^ot keep us from kill ing 
them if they com p el us to choose that as the only 
way in which to express our love for their victim s. 
We did not choose the piethod. We tried to br ing 
G ermany to a regard for others and its own b est 
inheritance. We turned one cheek and then an- 
other. We were forced into war when we sought 
peace, into violence when we preferred reconcilia- 
tion, to draw the sword when we pleaded for the 
olive branch. 

Love has stem dutie s just because it is4 o v_e. Nol^ 
to fulfill th<? *^<r ^"^^^^ ^'^ injustice to the victims pf 
organized injustke . 

We need not hate Germany in the sense that we 
wish it ill. We have no desire to crus h the nation 
b ecause it is uri-Chri«^ti^ . A Vc shall not soil o ur 
souls bv vengeance. , ^ ^Ger man women sh^U pot suffe|^ 
at our hands because Belgj^n women have suffered 
u nmentionable iniurv frt?"^ firman snlHiprg ^ Ger- 
man civilians shall ly t be shot because Belgian and 
French civilian s h ave been shot in batches. G erma n 
workmen a nd fanr ^r*i ^'^^ "^^ be made slaves o f 
martial la w ly^r^tisp t he worki^ gn anH fa^rm ers o f 
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IV 

Religion can serve patriotism by fumishtng the 
moral enthusiasm for organizing an international 
order that shall make naticms into moral units. 

Morality is not bom of abstract theories, but of 
concrete situations. Individual morality has bocn 
made possible because there has been an intimate 
relationship of individuals in a social order sufficient 
to build up social situations in which human conduct 
can be standardized, under the control of the whole 
of which they are a part The development of 
customs and institutions has established sanctions 
and inhibitions which have gradually replaced the 
reliance upon brute force with which they may have 
been originally enforced. The institution of the 
family has developed a morality of the relation of 
the sexes, in so far as that relationship is cleariy seen 
to be dependent upon the maintenance of the rights 
of the home. Even in civilizations where this patria 
potestas has disappeared, the family and particularly 
the welfare of the child have set certain standards 
of conduct to which men and women must conform 
if they are not to suffer social penalties. Honesty 
is very largely developed in the mutual relations of 
economic life. Civilizations which have been mili- 
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effective inhibition against action in accord with 
this anti-morality. No less a person than Von 
Kohler^ jeommonly regarded as one of the woil d's 
greatest authorities in th e field of international law . 
has distinctly denied that such law exists^ He 
frankly expresses an anti-social view of national 
relations thoroughly consistent with the egoistic 
genius of the German state. International l aw, he 
insists, cannot exist until there arises some nation 
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w ith conscience high enough an d power great enough 
to enforce its decisions upon the actions of otih er 
naJistoSr Such a nation he disda infully refuses to 

see in Russia or France. Great Britain or America. 

 " * ^ ■- __ 

G ermany alone, he holds, is the nation with co n- 
s cience high enough a nd power great enough t o lay 
its will on other nations and so build up a genum e 
in ternational law ! 

It requires no argument to see t hat ju ch a positio n 
is only a camoufla ged plea for conque^ . It recog- 
nizes no community of practice among nations, no 
approach to an international consensus. It is simply 
another way of saying that there must be established 
a pax teutonica in which all nations must yield to the 
will of a supreme Germany. Such a view is no more 
moral than that of any tyranny. Its religious basis, 
if indeed it claims any, is that of faith in an ethnic 
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purpose of establishing the sanctions and inhibitions 
of an international morality. The precise steps 
which can be taken for the bringing to pass of such 
an ideal await the decision of the future. But one 
thing is beyond fair question : such a League of Na- 
tions will require something more than means to 
delay war by economic boycott and military hin- 
drance. Just as relig i on has served^as the gre at 
foundation of individ ua l morality, so must re ligion 
serve as the basis of the n e w international morality . 
The foundations for an international morality, I 
repeat, are already laid. It is no accident that na- 
tions which have shaped their recent development 
upon the principles of democracy should to-day be 
struggling to restrain the aggression of the anti- 
democratic government of Germany. The begin- 
nings of a League of Nations committed to the 
maintenance of peace already exist. France, Great 
Britain, and die United States for more than a cen- 
tury have ordered their relations according to an 
ever increasing recognition of moral law. As they 
have grown democratic they have recognized each 
other's rights. From their intercourse has sprung 
a group of precedents which have acquired with them 
all but final authority. In the present war, during 
our neutrality, Great Britain appealed against us to 
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Such a God cannot be the property of any one nation 
or of any one civilization. The God of the world 
must be greater than the gods of the nations. He 
must be the cosmic God, whose will in human history 
is consistent with its own operation in other aspects 
of our cosmic life. 

The moral content given to the idea of such a God 
cannot be drawn from any highly nationalized re- 
ligion. A nationalized idea of God will lead to in- 
ternational polytheism. It is a tribute to the higher 
religious thinking of the democratic nations that in 
this war we hear no appeal to the old English God, 
the old French God, the old Italian God, or the 
old American God. Such appeals are limited wholly 
to a people who, finding no moral leadership in a 
governing class besotted with a belief in materialistic 
evolution, seek to reenforce the passion of an atavis- 
tic patriotism by calls upon Odin, old Fritz, and the 
German God. Puritans carried their guns to church 
to protect them from Indians ; Germans draw " the 
shining sword" to force ^^kultur" upon what to 
them is a barbarian world. 

It is, of course, clear enough that a patriotism 
which is belligerently national can have little use for 
a God of all the nations. The God of Jesus can 
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nation but for the victory of the principles of justice 
their nation has embodied in its institutions and its 
policies. 

A patriotism that is thus inspired by the God of 
the universe, revealed as love as well as law, is a 
patriotism that the world has not fully reached. 
But it is a patriotism that is in the making. We can 
already see it as one studies the voluminous religious 
literature put out by Englishmen since the outbreak 
of the war. It is this pl e a fo r internationa l moralit y 
on the basis of riiri<stian iHi*a1f| fh^t the German s 
d elight to call hvtxxrrisv 1_ By the same token the re- 
fusal of an honest man not to steal is hypocrisy to a 
highwayman I 

Nothing better e xpresses the difference in the t\vp 
t ypes of patriotism th an the refusal of Germany j o 
find in Christianity a basis for international policy . 
G ermans have appealed to Caesa r. To a greate r 
th an Caesar they must go,. . 

Swept into a defensive war we sought to avoid 
by appeals to a moral sense we persistently believed 
the German government possessed, we need to be- 
lieve in a God as noble as the ideals for which we 
fight. For us to carry on this war in the interest of 
the rights of other nations and at the same time at- 
tempt to nerve ourselves by prayer to military con- 
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this morality must be given drive and passion by 
faith in a God who is a God of international rela- 
tions. 



Finally, religion m ust teach patriotism to s ee that 
i t is better to give j us tice than to fight for right^ . 

W e have alread y seen that the, great gf^ngpg ni yar 
^r^ ijl^sirfi fnr ron nnest-i an d economic advantag e. 
If once j tn y sort of international morality be j ^^y- 
veloped, c onquest an d economic growtiii at the ex- 
pense of other nations m ust ceas e. Such an ideal 
f or nat ional acti on invo lv es the na ti onal sacrifi ce 
w hich will be th e supreme t est of a nat io n's sou l. A 
s mall nation may be y nt ent to remain a small na - 
t ion, provided only that it is permitted to manage 
i ts own affair s ; bu t a strong nation will find it diffi- 
c ult not to use its strength for its own adv antage. 
International competition, the ambition of rulers and 
commercial classes will combine to decry any appeal 
to generosity as impracticable. But until a nation 
dev elops an ability to withhold its hand from un i- 
v ersal success, war will be inevitable^ Nations will 
arm to protect themselves against nations in pro- 
portion as they suspect an unwillingness to recognize 
their own right to political and economic self-deter- 
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national policy which will prevent its citizens grow- 
ing as rich as the citizens of more favored nations? 
War and peace as well as morals may hang on the 
answer. Nor can the right answer be given until a 
people's estimate of its place in world politics is 
intelligently moral. 

Democracy in its triu mp h is exposed to temp ta- 
ti ons from which democracy struggling for existen ce 
is free. The possession of power always brings 
new moral problems. A nation conscious of its 
sincere desire to benefit other nations, but forced to 
maintain that duty by war, must always guard itself 
against the temptation to make those whom it de- 
feats the victims of its own powers. A patriot ^m 
t hat is without the capa cit y to sacrifice is an_ un- 
Christian patriotism . Nor does patriotism need re- 
ligion only in these national sacrifices. No Chris- 
tian heart has escaped the inner struggle bom of the 
knowledge that a war for the maintenance of human 
rights means sorrow and suffering and death for 
those it loves. How many of us during the last few 
months have found ourselves crying out in agony 
against the horror of a situation which robs nations 
of millions of their finest lives, and brings sorrow to 
millions of innocent hearts ! The hideousness of the 
moment is too great for words. To describe it is 
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US. The need that our victory should bring sorrow 
to other lives is not of our making. We train our 
armies to do their terrible duties, not that we may 
glory in their victory, but rather because we have 
been forced to see that this is the only method by 
which the will of God can be done. Sad and tragic 
as is the moment, we dare lift our hearts unafraid to 
the God of justice. Our sacrifice and the sacrifice 
of those who are dearer to us than life itself, are a 
part of that strange process in which evil must be 
repressed in vicarious suffering in order that the 
good already accomplished may be preserved and 
extended. 

In such moments we can look to the God of bat- 
tles no more than we can look to Moloch. We 
willingly bear our share of suffering, looking for 
help to Him who uplifts those who consecrate them- 
selves to the cause of establishing justice. Our na- 
tional life becomes ennobled as we pray for victory. 
Our national soul becomes chastened as we find our- 
selves suffering for the cause of others. We find 
ourselves looking to the Christ of Calvary no longer 
as one who in some mysterious fashion offers sacri- 
fice to divine honor, but as one who has revealed the 
divine will for the progress of fraternity. To thf 
God of Jesus we pray, not to the God of the Judges ; 
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